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| * SMITH, in his Wealth of Nations, 


tells us, that the faecundity of the 
Highlands and Iſlands of Scotland is great; 


twelve children are common, even twenty 


is no matter of ſurpriſe, and yet of ſuch 
amazing numbers, fewer are raiſed to pu- 
berty than from the pampered beds of the 


metropolis. The reſt; like the premature 
| bloſſoms of the ſpring, are carried off by 


the wretchedneſs that always attends want, 
Of ſuch as ſurvive the miſeries of infancy, 
part tick to the ſoil, part enliſt in the ar- 


my, and many are obliged to croſs the At- 


lantic in hopes of earning daily bread ; 
while ſo large a track of the Britiſh Empire 


is abandoned to wan, our viceroys ass 


clothed in purple and fine linen, and fare 
ſump- 


* 2 


T4) 
ſumiptuouſly every day: One may aſk of 
them, Didſt thou ever, like the paternal 
Harry of France, cat brown bread in the 
houſe of a peaſant ? The ſplendour of Ver- 
ſailles, and the indigence of the peaſantry, 
is one of the juſteſt reproaches that is urg- 
ed againſt the ſplendid, the bloody, the un- 
juſt; arid the oppreſſive reign of Lewis the 
XIV. We read, with deteſtation and hor- 
ror, the maſſacre of the holy innocents 
that was perpetrated by Herod the Idu- 
mean, the place man and penſioner of the 
Romans; whilſt thouſands of innocents in 


the Highlands and Iſlands are annually mur. 
dered by ſhameful neglect: This ſurely is 
a juft reproach againſt any government, 
and any miniſtry, We ſee, in the hiſtory 


of man, that a mother exerts extra-atten- 


tion in favour of the weak and infirm part 
of her offspring. Paternal care of the ſtate 
ought to be exerted in the ſame manner ; 
and ſomething ſpecial ſhould be provided 
For the weak and infirm part of the na- 
tional family, Seven Highland regiments 


are 
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are now waſting their blood in the wäf! 
of the Eaſt, whilſt their nigheſt relations 
are wretched at home. Humanity, juſtice, 
gratitude, and prudence all eſtabliſned a 


fund of credit in favour of theſe neglected 
and deſolate regions: It is evident, that 


agriculture and paſturage can never ſup- 


port an extenſive population in the High- 


lands. We obſerve with pleaſure, that be- 


nevolent and beneficent individuals, pro- 


poſe. to eſtabliſh manufactures in theſe 
countries : The public at large wiſhes well 
to their moſt laudable endeavours, The 
utility of the Scotch fiſhery has been ſo 
often demonſtrated, and fo often admitted, 
ſo great a variety of ſtatutes have been en- 
acted and repealed, that the ſubject is al- 
ways reſumed as a heavy taſk, in the ſame 
manner as one hears declamation againſt 
the degeneracy of the age, or the waſte 
and corruption of miniſters. By perſeve- 


rance, the Portugueeſe doubled the Cape of 
Good Hope ; by perſeverance, Czar Peter 


eſtabliſhed his capital. The fiſhery in the 
Highlands 
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Highlands and Iſlands, by the bounty of a 
nature, holds forth an ample means of ſub- 
ſiſtence. Boſwell; and his travelling gover- 
nor, in their excurſions to the Hebrides; 
lamented that they did not carry with theni 
a parcel of lines and hooks for the uſe of 
the * natives. 5 


What food, what clothing, what fuel, 
what ſort of cottage can we expect to find 
in the poſſeſſion of a perſon whoſe ſtock 
amounts not to the purchaſe of lines and 
hooks, and where the joint ſtock of the pa- 
riſh amounts not to the purchaſe of a ſmall 
boat, nets, ſalt, &c. Our viceroy's, how- 
ever, are not aſhamed to ſee theſe people 

| waſting their blood in defence of the ſtate; 
It is eaſy to cenſure; to correct, however; 
is difficult, In order to promote the fiſh- 
ery, it is neceſſary, 1//, to remove difficul- 
ties. 2dly, to grant encouragements. Dr 
Anderſon, after viſiting the Hebrides, gives 
it as his opinion, that our abſurd attach- 
ment to cuſtomhouſe ſyſtem, and the jea- 
| louſy 


( * * 
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louſy of our ſalt duty laws, are complete 
negatives againſt extending the fiſhery, 
This requires explanation. At preſent 
duty free ſalt is allowed to a fiſher under 
certain conditions; when he propoſes to 
get ſuch ſalt he muſt ſail from the ereek of 
his own reſidence to the nigheſt cuſtom- 
houſe, which i often diſtant a hundred 
miles. This, of itſelf, is a negative. When 
the fiſher gets his duty free ſalt, he muſt 
grant a bond, and prove the expenditure 
of the ſalt. The place of the proof, and 
other circumſtances, create delay and ex- 
pence. Theſe difficulties ought to be re- 
„„ | 


Dr Anderſon finds no remedy ſo ſure as 
aboliſhing the ſalt duties alrogether ; this, 
no doubt, would have a moſt glorious ef- 
fect, in the iſſue it would increaſe the gene- 
ral revenue; it would, however, create a 
temporary loſs, and therefore the abolition 
need not be aſked, New ideas ſubject one 

| fo the imputation of a ſtate emperick or 


projector. 
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projector. Let us be ſuperior to ridicule; 
let us imitate the great Lord Verulum, 
and try experiments. Begin a line at 


Roſeneath in the mouth of Clyde; extend 
this line round the Hebrides, the Weſt High - 


lands, Shetland, Orkney; continue the line 


to Inverneſs; and from thenceto the point of 


offset in Clyde. Grant to the country, con- 


tained within the line, an exemption from 


would feel little or no diminution of reve- 


nue, and the country above deſcribed, 
would acquire a cheap vital, principle of 
induſtry and of population. At preſent, 
duty free ſalt is allowed for curing cod, 
ling, tuſk, ſalmon, and herrings for ex- 
portation, and for curing herrings conſum- 
ed at home. Ag a further and as a certain 
encouragement, let fiſh conſumed at home 
be allowed falt duty free. The cod fiſh- 


ery of Scotland was never puſhed ro the 


hundredth part of its poſſible extent, whilſt 
the French, at preſent, employ 48,000 ton 


of 


1 


E 


of ſhipping in the cod fiſhery of News 


foundland. 


If the coaſt of France abounded with 


cod, &c. to as great an extent as the coaſts 


of the Highlands and Iſlands ; in ſuch caſe, 


the French Newfoundland fiſhery would 


ſoon be abandoned, 


The uſe of ſalt in the kitchen and at the 


table, and the uſe of ſalt employed in the 
fiſhery ought to be attended with very 
different regulations, This is founded up- 


on the nature of things. A fat bullock is 
led from the paſture to the ſhambles, and, 
whether ſalted or uſed freſh, the manufac- 


ture, ſo to ſpeak, is very limited; where- 


as, in the fiſhery, there is a complication 


of expence and of labour, viz. a ſea veſſel 
with a ſuitable number of hands, and a 
compleat outfit, hooks, lines, nets, caſks, 
ſalt, proviſions, hazard, time, additional 
cloths, all enter into the fiſhing arrange- 
ment; to which let us add a hardy nume- 
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. „ 
rous race of ſeamen, thereby ſecuted to the 
Britiſh flag; and the lives of thouſands of 
children who at preſent are annually mur- 


dered by ſhameful neglect, nes pre- 
ſerved. to the ſtate, 


Whenever any manufacture, trade, or 
interpriſe is eſtabliſhed upon principles o- 
riginally and radically wrong, it is impoſſi- 


ble that the higheſt after exertions can ever 


make ſuch trade to proſper. If cuſtom- 
houſe ſyſtem, and the jealouſy of ſalt duty 
laws, obſtruct the fiſhery i in its firſt ſtages, 
it is evident that bounties upon exportation 
can have no effect. If the whale fiſhery 
was limited to boats of fifteen tons burden; 
if the pilchard fiſhery in the channel, was 
limited to veſſels of five hundred tons bur- 
den, we could catch neither pilchard nor 
whale ; and like the fooliſh and alegorical 
virgins of Paleſtine, we literally, and in 
fact, would have no oil in our lamps. In 


this point of view, the bounty upon the 
herring b buſs fiſhery, 1s founded! upon princi- 


ples 


ples the moſt abſurd that poſſibly could be 
imagined. The framers of the law beheld 


every object through the medium of the 
wealth of London. They beheld nothing 
through the medium of the ſtock of the 
Highlanders and Iflanders, in whole hands, 
in the nature of things, the Scotch fiſhery 
only can be eſtabliſhed. A herring buſs 
muſt be a decked veſſel of fifteen tons bur- 
den at leaſt. She muſt have five mariners 
on board, and, in general, every buls of 
five tons additional burden, muſt have one 
additional hand. She muſt have new bar- 
rels to hold her ſpeciſied quantity of ſalt; 
ſhe muſt have a ſpecified number of new 
barrels to hold her ſuppoſed quantum of 
fiſh ; and, 4445, ſhe muſt have 250 ſquare 
yards of netting for each ton of her bur- 
den. So that a buſs of twenty tons muſt 
have no leſs than 5000 ſquare yards of 
netting. | Here are aſſembled a wonderful 
arrangement of trammels and reſtraints. 
The buſs, above deſcribed, is entitled to a 
bounty of twenty ſhillings per ton, though 
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* the catch no fiſh, and to a bounty of four 
| ſhillings per barrel upon one ſpecified part 


Encoura ge- 
ment 3d. 


of her cargo of herrings, and to one ſhil- 
ling per barrel upon the remaining part. 
It would be a pleaſant article of informa- 
tion to know the number of barrels of her- 


Tings that are caught and cured, under the 
above moſt extraordinary trammels and re- 


ſtraints. The hiſtorian and philoſopher 
Hume gives, in his hiſtory of the Planta- 
genits, a curious parliamentary reſtraint in 
the article of croſs bows, to which I refer. 
We ought certainly to adopt our regula- 
tions to the ſtate of the people in whoſe 
hands the fiſhery, by the nature of things, 


muſt, if at all, be eſtabliſhed. 


The people in queſtion, very generally 
ſpeaking, are incapable to fit out a bufs as 
deſcribed by ſtatute, Let them judge for 
themſelves, and without reſtraints, let them 


fiſh with boats, mariners, nets, ſalt, caſks, 


&c. ſuitable to their limited ſtock, and let 


the bounty in their favours be granted ac- 


cording 


cording to the number of barrels of her- 
rings, independent of tonnage. 


1 propoſed at page 4th a ſpecial indul- 
gence in favour of the Highlands and Iſ- 
lands in the article of ſalt, Dr Anderſon 


| ſtates the net duty upon Britiſh made ſalt 


at 260, ooo l. per annum. This tax, ſo in- 
jurious to induſtry and population, ought 


ſurely to be taken off by means of a pro- 


per commutation, No ſubſtitutional tax 
ſeems more accommodating, more certain, 
or leſs oppreſſive than 2 d. per buſhel upon 


malt. [t will yield 233,333 l. per annum; 


and will be found ſomething leſs than a 
duty of Ir farthings upon a dozen quarts 


of porter. This ſeems a very ſmall mat- 


ter. We are, however, thereby relieved 
from the ſalt duty. Fiſh and ſalt provi- 
fions would be cheaper, and our fiſheries 
would be freed from abſurd trammels and 


reſtraints, Dr Anderſon gives a 31 years 


ſtatement of bounties and premiums upon 
| the 
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dhe fiſhery, The higheſt amount is about 


60,000 per annum. It ſeems highly pro- 
bable, chat, if the ſalt duty was commuted, 
the bounties and premiums might be with- 
held, or experimentally might be lowered. 
Salt makers, working with a leſſer ſtock, 
probably would exert themſelves to refine 
their ſalt. Still, however, there muſt be a 
duty upon foreign ſalt in order to give A 
Preference to our own. Two ſhillings a 
| buihe] ſeems ſufficient 3 and would not, in 

a great degree, hurt the fiſheries, Even 
this duty of two ſhillings might be taken 
off in fayour of the fiſheries, and no doubt 
would have its effect, provided the method 
of giving foreign ſalt, duty free, is reſcued 
from negativing reſtraints. 


In order to get quite of the ſalt duties 
that are ſo very injurious to the fiſheries, I 
hope the above commutation will ſoon take 
place. The duty upon Scotch coal, water 
born and conſumed 1 in Scotland, is a moſt ; 
inju- 


( 15 ) 


injudicious tax. The net amount, accord- 


ing to Dr Anderſon, is 3000 l. per annum. 


© Looking into the map of Scotland there 
ſeems, including part of Forfar, and part 
of Berwickſhires, to be 17 counties that 
pay the above tax. Suppoſe the 17 coun- 
ties to be in equal circumſtances as to land, 
rent, &c. and to be willing to pay 3000 l. 
per annum by way of commutation, the 
aſſeſſment upon each county would be 
1761. per annum. 


The treaſury would loſe nothing; and 
the country would acquire a great means 
of improvement. leave it with the good 
people of England to bring forward a 
commutation for themſelves. 


Mr Knox's propoſed canals are worthy 
of much attention; and would be com- 
- pleated at half the expence of a German 
ſubſidy, and at the hundredth part of the 

expence 
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Frederick, in his bloody war of urſuſt 
conqueſts, and in his deſolating ſeven years | 
war in defence of unjuft conqueſts, cer- 
tainly murdered, maimed, and rendered 
wretched more of the human race, than 
both the T riumverates of antient Rome: 
If it is poſlible, that atonement can be 
made for murder, then it is poſſible that 
Frederick will not be damned for ever; 
becauſe, in time of peace, he repaired the 
havock of war to every extent that could 
be effected by wiſdom, power, and bene- 
volence combined, (vide Dr Gillies). His 
kingdom, ſoon acquired a ſmiling appear- 
ance in the increaſed article of people, hap- 
pily employed in agriculture, and every 
uſeful art. In a word, he colonized at 
home which is the wiſeſt of all policy. 


Villages and towns are wanting in the 
Highlands and Iſlands: A principle of 
union 


K Ron rt. his: eſtabliſhed, by which 


Me ſcattered tribes may be induced to 
— 44S 1 ible and unite their efforts for mu- 
trual ſubſiſtence. Mark out, then, in the 
: Highlands and Iflands a number of 
ſtations beſt ſituated for navigation and 


for the fiſheries. Beſtow a ſmall mat- 
ter upon cottages. To ſuch ſtations, and 


in proportion to numbers at each ſtation, 


grant immunities upon ſundry articles of 
conſumption, viz. coals, ale, ſpirits, ſoap, 
candles, and leather. To places ſo favoured, 


mankind would aſſemble as certainly as 
eagles aſſemble where carcaſes are to be 


found. Earnings would become adequate 
to ſubſiſtence, emigration would ceaſe. 
The Highlands and Iflands in a ſhort 


time, and at a ſmall expence, will become 
a populous, a uſeful, and a flouriſhing ad- 


dition to the Britiſh Empire. The above 


conſiderations are humbly offered to the 


attention of the Steward of Scotland, and 


Lord ot the Iſles. 
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